Xateat  SctntUvla  Jforsan. 


Gloria  In  Ejcelsis  Del. 


“A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.” 
“One  of  the  noblest  traits  in  a  Christian's  character  is  humanity.” 


The  Honorary  Silver  Medallion  and  Testimonial  awarded, 
1849,  f°r  saving  several  persons  from  drowning,  Brunei,  senr., 
being  one,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Page,  Resident  Engineer  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  another,  under  the  middle  of  the  River. 

Myself  being  therein  during  two  eruptions  of  the  River, 
and  one  of  the  first  with  Brunei  to  pass  through  the  opening 
from  Rotherhithe  to  Wapping,  being  the  Government  Con¬ 
tractor  for  the  excavations  and  filling  in  the  subsidence  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  with  clay  bags  and  Thames  ballast, 
through  which  the  tunnel  is  formed,  assisted  by  the  ponderous 
iron  shield,  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 

I  was  resuscitated  from  drowning  with  the  usual 
restoratives  of  this  blessed  society,  1823. 

“Keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life,” 

Oivat  IRcgina. 

William  Lucey, 

Morden  College,  Blackheath. 


Oct.  2 1st ,  1889. 


1xi e  jpvethun  Give  Sevvato  Dolit. 
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OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE, 


In  these  days  when  the  public  appetite  for  novelty 
and  sensation  seems  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
“  Old  London  Bridge  ”  may  possibly  be  regarded  as 
rather  a  dry  subject  for  reflection.  Like  any  other 
topic,  it  may  certainly  be  treated  in  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  manner.  The  race  of  historical  and 
antiquarians  is  by  no  means  extinct,  but  with  this 
venerable  fraternity  we  must  disclaim  all  relationship. 

“  Old  London  Bridge 57  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
wonderful  monument  of  the  labour  and  industry  of 
“  the  good  old  times.”  The  curiosities  of  its  ancient 
architecture,  the  vicissitudes  of  its  partial  destruc¬ 
tions  and  restorations,  and  of  the  town  and  popula¬ 
tion  it  bore  on  its  back,  and  independently  of  its 
own  peculiar  annals  and  local  associations,  the  various 
important  historical  events  connected  with  it,  sur¬ 
round  this  subject  with  an  interest  truly  romantic. 
I  propose  in  this  paper  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
brief  summary  of  the  more  interesting  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  past  history  of “  Old  London  Bridge, 7  7 
leaving  to  writers  of  more  leisure  and  ability  to 
fill  up  and  elaborate  the  details  of  my  imperfect 
outline. 
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A  careful  examination  of  various  historical  authori¬ 
ties  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presumed 
existence  of  a  Eoman  bridge  across  the  Thames  is  an 
error.  The  Eoman  roads,  from  what  are  now  the 
towns  of  Sandwich,  Dover,  Arundel,  and  Lympne  (near 
Hythe),  all  met  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  travellers 
crossed  the  river  by  two  ferries,  one  from  what  is  now 
Stoney  Street  to  Dowgate, — the  other  from  the  South¬ 
wark  side  of  the  Tower,  or  arx  palatina ,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  City.  The  first  credible  mention  of  a 
bridge  is  coeval  with  the  mention  of  Southwark,  in 
the  year  1008,  during  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred, 
when,  according  to  Sturleson’s  Chronicle  (a  reliable 
work),  the  Danes  held  a  great  trading  place  called 
Sudrviki,  meaning  Southwark.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  river  the  Danes  had  a  castle,  and  between  the 
castle  and  Southwark  there  was  a  bridge  so  broad  that 
two  waggons  could  pass  each  other.  There  were  also 
towers  and  wooden  parapets  on  the  bridge,  to  defend 
it  from  the  invasion  seaward.  Ethelred,  aided  by 
Olaf,  afterwards  King  of  Norway,  took  the  bridge 
and  Southwark  also.  Some  time  after,  Olaf  was  killed 
in  battle  and  canonised,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  his 
victory  of  London  Bridge  we  find  a  church  dedicated 
to  him — St.  Olave’s,  Southwark.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
shows  that  London  Bridge  was  not  built,  after  its 
destruction  by  Olaf,  up  to  1023,  as  in  that  year  we 
find  the  body  of  Archbishop  Alphege  conveyed  in  a 
ship  over  the  Thames  to  Sudgeworke  (Southwark), 
which  would  hardly  be  a  likely  mode  of  transit  if  a 
bridge  had  then  existed,  In  1052  the  bridge  is 
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mentioned,  when  Earl  Godwin,  according  to  the 
chronicles,  passed  through  the  arches  at  the  south 
end  of  the  bridge,  to  attack  the  King’s  navy  lying  at 
Westminster.  William  the  Conqueror  attacked  and 
burnt  Southwark,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  but 
there  is  not  any  record  that  the  bridge,  though  then 
of  timber,  was  destroyed  or  injured.  In  1091  London 
Bridge  was  entirely  swept  away  by  a  great  storm,  and 
in  1091  Bufus  taxed  the  people  to  rebuild  it.  In 
1136  the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  tire,  and  a  new  one 
built  of  timber  in  1163.  In  a  description  of  the  water 
sports  of  the  Thames  (formerly  Tame-Isis)  during  the 
years  1170  and  1182,  we  have  mention  of  London 
Bridge.  In  1176  the  first  stone  bridge  was  com¬ 
menced,  and  occupied  thirty-three  years  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  not  being  completed  till  1209.  It  consisted 
of  nineteen  pointed  arches  of  stone  of  various  sizes 
and  a  drawbridge  with  massive  stone  piers  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  feet  thick,  raised  upon 
strong  elm  piles,  covered  with  thick  planks  bolted 
together.  This  bridge  was  946  feet  long  and  forty 
wide.  On  the  centre  pier,  which  projected  into  the 
river,  on  the  lower  or  eastern  side  were  built  the 
chapels  of  St.  Thomas- a-Beckett,  the  martyr  of 
Canterbury,  the  odour  of  whose  sanctity  was  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  One  of  these  chapels 
was  for  mariners,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  high 
water  mark.  The  papal  legate  to  France,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  England  in  1176,  and  the  then  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  1,000  marks  towards 
the  erection  of  the  bridge,  but  it  was  mainly  provided 
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for  by  a  tax  on  wool.  In  1212  a  fire  broke  ont  in 
Southwark,  which  consumed  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary  Overy,  and  a  vast  multitude  got  on  the  bridge  ; 
and  the  north  end  taking  fire  the  masses  were  hemmed 
in  between  the  two  fires,  and  to  use  the  words  of  the 
historian,  u  Then  there  came  to  aid  them  many  ships 
and  vessels,  into  which  the  multitude  so  unadvisedly 
rushed,  that  the  ships  being  thereby  sunken,  they  all 
perished,  to  the  number  by  fire  and  shipwreck  of 
3,000  souls.”  The  historical  incidents  of  Queen 
Eleanor’s  not  being  allowed  to  pass  under  the  bridge 
on  her  proposed  journey  from  the  Tower  to  Windsor 
by  the  “  vehement  exclamations  and  reproaches  of  the 
mob,  and  casting  of  heavy  stones  and  much  mud  into 
her  boat,”  and  the  crossing  over  the  bridge  by  De 
Montfort,  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1163,  were 
aptly  introduced,  and  the  audience  warmly  welcomed 
the  intelligence  that  to  that  sturdy  baron,  rebel  and 
traitor  as  he  was  called,  they  Were  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  representation  of  the  Commons  in 
Parliament.  In  1276,  the  market  on  London  Bridge 
was  forbidden  by  the  Common  Council,  and  in  1281, 
in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  state  of  the  structure, 
tolls  were  levied,  and  lands  granted  by  the  King, 
to  maintain  and  repair  the  bridge,  now  known  and 
administered  as  the  Bridge  House  Estates.  In  the 
Christmas  of  this  year,  1285,  five  arches  of  the  bridge 
were  demolished  by  the  frost  and  a  marvellous  quantity 
of  ice.  In  1289,  another  subsidy  was  granted  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  structure,  and  in  1305  tolls 
were  imposed  upon  certain  merchandize,  to  be  levied 
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for  three  years,  for  the  same  necessary  purpose.  In 
the  same  year,  1305,  the  heads  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  and  other  traitors  were  exposed  on  the 
bridge  on  a  tower  at  the  north  end,  but  were  not  set 
up  at  the  south  end  until  1579.  The  bridge  was  the 
scene  of  a  contention  with  Wat  Tyler  and  the  well- 
remembered  Sir  William  Walworth,  in  1381.  In 
the  year  1392,  King  Richard  and  the  citizens  of 
London  made  up  a  quarrel  of  short  standing,  and  the 
King  rode  oyer  London  Bridge  with  the  Queen  in 
great  pomp,  and  in  1396  it  was  again  the  scene  of  a 
royal  progress.  After  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in 
1415,  Henry  Y.  was  received  with  great  splendour  by 
his  good  citizens  at  London  Bridge,  but  in  1422  their 
gladness  was  turned  into  grief  when  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  of  this  brave  and  heroic  monarch  passed  by 
the  same  route  to  its  final  resting  place.  In  1437, 
the  great  stone  gate  of  the  bridge  suddenly  fell,  with 
two  of  the  fairest  arches  of  the  bridge,  into  the  river. 
Southwark  seems  to  have  been  the  resting  place  of 
rioters  and  insurrectionists,  for  in  1450  we  find  Jack 
Cade  located  there,  and  passing  into  the  City  over 
London  Bridge,  which  fact  is  referred  to  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  second  part  of  Henry  VI,  act  4,  scene  4,  and 
also  scene  8. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K\  He:nt.  How  now  !  wliat  news  ?  Why  comcst  thou  in  such  haste  ? 

Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark:  fly,  my  lord!  Jack  Cade 
proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer,  descended  from  the  Duke  of 
Clarence’s  house,  and  calls  your  Grace  usurper  openly,  and  vows  to 
crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
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Scene  VIII.  Southwark. 

Cade.  What  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  are  yc  so  brave :  and  you 
brave  peasants,  do  you  believe  him  ?  Will  you  needs  be  banged 
with  your  pardons  about  your  necks  ?  Hath  my  sword  therefore 
broke  through  London  gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the 
White  Hart,  in  Southwark  ? 

Cade’s  head  with  some  of  his  followers,  adorned  the 
Tower  of  London  Bridge  not  long  after.  In  1471  the 
bridge  was  the  scene  of  another  conflict  between 
Falconbridge,  who  professed  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Henry  YI.,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  Aider- 
man  Jocelyn,  Lord  Mayor  in  1464  and  1476,  when 
nearly  one-half  of  the  houses  were  destroyed.  In 
1504  six  houses  were  burned  on  the  bridge.  In  1526 
the  bridge  was  crossed  by  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey 
on  his  way  to  France,  and  in  1535  the  heads  of  the 
great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher 
were  exhibited  on  the  Traitor’s  Tower.  The  insurrec¬ 
tion  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  is  another  episode 
in  the  history  of  Southwark  and  Old  London  Bridge, 
and  occurred  in  1554,  and  after  the  death  of  the  chief 
rebel,  as  was  customary,  London  Bridge  was  literally 
u  headed”  by  him  also.  Ten  years  later,  namely  in 
1564,  persons  were  able  to  walk  oyer  and  along  the 
Thames  from  London  Bridge  to  Westminster,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  most  severe  frost.  It  was  in  1579,  as 
previously  mentioned,  that  heads  were  first  put  up  at 
the  gate  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  subsequently 
known  as  u  The  Traitor’s  Gate.”  Many  booksellers 
had  shops  on  London  Bridge,  and  were  distinguished 
by  various  signs,  as  customary  in  those  days,  instead 
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of  numbers.  The  father  of  the  great  Burleigh  made 
his  fortune  as  a  bookseller  on  London  Bridge.  The 
year  of  Charles  XI.’s  restoration  witnessed  another 
regal  pageant  on  the  bridge,  and  in  1666  the  great 
fire  was  stopped  there  in  consequence  of  a  space  not 
haying  been  built  oyer  after  the  calamity  of  1632. 
In  1722  persons  were  appointed  to  compel  allyehicles 
from  Southwark  to  keep  on  the  west  side,  and  those 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  go  on  the  eastern  or  lower 
side.  In  1725  another  great  fire  occurred  on  the 
bridge,  which  burnt  about  sixty  houses,  and  but  for 
the  stone  gate,  every  one  of  the  tenements  would  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  bridge  was,  by  the 
rubbish,  &c.,  rendered  impassable  for  some  time,  and 
coaches,  carts,  and  wains  were  obliged  to  cross  the  river 
at  Lambeth  Ferry, — Blackfriars  and  Westminster 
bridges  not  being  then  built.  The  winter  of  1739, 
and  the  frost  fair  then  held  on  the  ice,  has  been 
immortalised  by  Gay  in  his  u  Trivia,’’  and  many  en¬ 
graved  and  wood-cut  views  of  this  fair  exist.  The  fair 
damaged  London  Bridge  so  much  that  the  estimate  for 
repairs  was  several  thousand  pounds.  The  completion 
of  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster  in  1739  contrasted 
disadvantageously  with  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
passage  over  London  Bridge,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
extensive  alteration  or  rebuilding  began  to  be  con¬ 
templated.  In  1756,  two  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  for  building  a  new  bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
Blackfriars,  and  for  improving  and  widening  the  pas¬ 
sage  over  London  Bridge,  by  removing  the  houses 
and  other  obstructions,  In  1757  a  temporary  wooden 
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bridge  was  erected,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year 
a  fire  broke  out  at  both  ends  of  it,  and  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  it.  Pictures  of  the  bridge  may  still  be  seen, 
giving  an  admirable  idea  of  the  melancholy  appearance 
presented  at  the  time.  The  temporary  bridge  was, 
however,  restored,  and  the  bridge  itself  altered  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  time.  This  bridge  lasted, 
with  continuous  alterations,  and  at  an  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  and  loss  of  life  till  1823,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  erection  of  the  present  bridge, 
which  was  opened  in  1831,  and,  with  such  opening,  the 
history  of  “  Old  London  Bridge  ”  ceased.  The  remains 
of  the  old  structure  were  removed  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  the  only  remaining  relics  are  some  of  the  balusters 
which  adorn  the  gardens  of  some  old  citizens,  and  serve 
as  pedestals  for  sun-dials,  whilst  a  great  portion  of  the 
stone  was  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Harmer,  in 
the  erection  of  Ingress  Abbey,  near  Greenhithe,  Kent, 
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